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Komance cantons, which dread the excessive influence
of the great German cantons, should oppose any
new encroachment by the Confederation, or that the
Catholic cantons, which were the victims of a factious
coalition in 1874, should take their revenge when
they find an opportunity, or that the inhabitants of
the small primitive cantons, who retain an excessive
love of independence, should show a dislike to inno-
vations which attack their secular institutions, and
object to laws which restrict their liberties, disturb
their habits, and make life more complicated. To
estimate the real influence of these prejudices, which
are always at work in the different groups in different
parts of the country, and to attempt to fathom the
exact degree to which these three or four hundred
thousand minds have been affected by a priori argu-
ment, is an impossible task. The reader should,
however, never lose sight of the fact that the im-
perfections of the laws we are going to examine
have not been the only factor in determining their
fate at the hands of the people.

The first law which had to face the popular vote
after the introduction of the federal referendum was
a law on marriage and the civil rite, of the 24th of De-
cember 1874. By the terms of this law," the civil rite
and the custody of the registers which refer to it are
a matter for the civil authorities throughout the whole
territory of the Confederation. The officers who per-
form the civil rite must be laymen, and are the only
persons competent to make entries of the civil rite
in the registers" (Art. i). Before 1874 the regis-
ters were kept by the clergy in the majority of the
cantons.